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The Imperial Conference ofipn from Within. By SIR JOHN G. 
Findlay. London, Constable and Company, 1912. — vii, 175 pp. 

Only one-third of this monograph is devoted to the conference itself. 
The principal aim of the book is apparently to put forward a statement 
in support of the case that Sir Joseph G. Ward, the premier of New 
Zealand, submitted to the conference — the case for a closer constitutional 
union between Great Britain and the five oversea dominions to which 
responsible government was long ago conceded. Sir J. G. Findlay, who 
was attorney- general and colonial secretary of New Zealand from 1906 
to 191 1, is in full sympathy with the argument that the New Zealand 
premier submitted to the conference, and he states with much directness 
and force the reasons that underlie the New Zealand contention that 
the oversea dominions should be represented in an imperial council. 
The New Zealand plea is for an association of the dominions, in a defi- 
nite form, for the efficient conduct of imperial affairs, including foreign 
policy, the conclusion of treaties, the maintenance of peace and the 
declaration of war. 

At the conference Mr. Asquith emphatically declared that the British 
government would not permit its responsibilities in these grave matters 
to be shared by the oversea dominions ; and he met the proposal for 
closer constitutional union by intimating that any scheme for such 
closer union must originate with the oversea dominions. The other 
dominions represented at the conference showed no practical interest 
in the New Zealand proposal. It can accordingly be said that these 
proposals have thus far been regarded only in New Zealand as within 
the realm of practical politics 

Sir J. G. Findlay's statement of the case is none the less informing 
to students of the British colonial system, through his examination of 
the constitutional ties that now hold Great Britain and the dominions 
together, and through the examples he gives of cases in recent years in 
which the royal assent to legislation by the New Zealand Parliament 
has been reserved by the governor. When a bill is so reserved, it is 
sent to England, and the British government then decides whether or 
not it will override the New Zealand Parliament — that is the will of her 
people — and prevent the bill from becoming a law. As recently as 
1 91 1 New Zealand passed a bill providing that in vessels coming to 
the ports of that dominion the crews should be paid the rates fixed by 
the arbitration court awards. As an ancillary provision, there was a 
clause imposing certain stamp duties on vessels not paying such rates, 
both provisions being intended to protect New Zealand sailors from 
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competition by Lascars in vessels trading between Australia and New 
Zealand. This measure was reserved by the governor and was not 
sanctioned. Nor was this an isolated instance. Since 1895 eighteen 
bills, some of them of much importance, have been reserved, and sev- 
eral of them were not sanctioned. It is a grievance with Sir J. G. 
Findlay, and apparently with other New-Zealanders, that the dominions 
have no voice nor any form of representation in the government which 
ultimately decides whether the will of their legislatures is to be over- 
ridden. Under these conditions Sir J. G. Findlay points out that, if 
the oversea dominions are a " galaxy of free nations," they are so 
mainly because Great Britain does not choose to interfere with them ; 
and that, if the autonomy they possess is "absolute, unfettered and 
complete," it is due more to the good- will of Great Britain than to any 
defined constitutional rights. 

The two earlier chapters, on the statesmen who took part in the 
Imperial Conference of 191 1 and on its methods of work, admirably 
supplement the colorless verbatim report of the part of the proceedings 
of the conference that was issued as a bluebook by the British govern- 
ment shortly after the conference had concluded its work. 

Edward Porritt. 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

The Theory of Distribution and Consumption. By T. LLOYD. 
London, James Nisbet and Company, 191 1. — xvi, 508 pp. 

This book is a popular discussion of nearly everything that might 
concern the interests of a British subject, except the theme suggested 
by the title. The preface explains that the greater part " of the in- 
quiry into the theory of consumption was originally contributed to the 
Statist newspaper." The real purpose of the book might be said to be 
that of answering the question : What ails Britain, and what can be 
done to help her ? That Britain is in a bad way the author concedes 
or assumes ; but protection, he declares, is not a remedy for her ills. 
Protection does not, will not, increase the consuming power of the 
people ; " production is limited by consumption " ; " the only effectual 
way of increasing the employment both of labor and capital, and 
thereby sensibly raising the well-being of the whole population, is to 
augment the consuming power of the people ";" the real cause of 
greatness is the character of the people ; and the main thesis of the 
present work will be an inquiry into the causes which produce the 
character that makes a people exceptionally prosperous and great. ' ' 

In these broad propositions, laid down somewhat dogmatically and 



